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mander's movements and purposes on their arrival. One of the
cardinal principles of explorers, or of those who enter the Polar
regions on any purpose, is to leave at certain prearranged points
complete records of movements intended, and, no matter what
the difficulties in the way may be, these points must never be
passed without the risk of confusion or possible misadventure to
those who are to follow. So important is this rule to those who
search that failure to do this may involve calamitous disaster.
Sebree ascended this rock, about three hundred feet high, and
built a cairn of stone, with a pole projecting through the top
bearing a black flag that might easily be picked out on the white
background, and buried in the ground a bottle hermetically
sealed containing this record.

It must be confessed that the outlook from this high eleva-
tion was not promising, as the sea, as far as the eye could reach,
appeared blocked with impassable ice rafted in many places and
studded with countless icebergs of great height. But after the
experiences from Disco Island through Melville Bay to this ad-
vanced position, there was no longer any obstacle that could
check the restless desire to push on. The ships had been tested in
ramming, as well as in squeezes of the ice floes; the officers had
become accustomed to the shocks and grinding of the ice pack
and their judgment had matured so fully that no timidity was
apparent in the many risks they ran. Above all, confidence
in their ships was now complete, and no hazard was too great
which put the ship into a position nearer to our beleaguered
countrymen.

Off Cape Dudley Diggs lay a string of rafted ice of great
thickness across which open water was seen as far as "Wosten-
holme Island. It cost a deal of time and hard work to pass this
formidable barrier, but persistent attacks with torpedoes assisted
by the indefatigable labor of the officers and crew for many
hours, were crowned with success. Perhaps at no other point of
the voyage was such tremendous ramming done by the stanch
old Thetis. At times, in the "crow's-nest," it was thought her
masts must go in the violent shocks against the hard, blue paleo-
cristic ice; but she was equal to the occasion. Passing through
into the narrow lead and on between the heavy floes blocking it
at intervals, the lesser shocks were hardly noticed.
12t resist the invitation,owed us outward. It was a demonstration of en-
